A   BRASS   HAT   IN   NO   MAN'S   LAND
arrival in the country/ We pay up, and, falling the
battalion In, ask if anybody knows anything about it.
Of course not a man moves; so the men who were
on that part of the deck nearest to the bar are placed
under stoppages to make good the amount. Such is
war-and c booze.'
We are all pleased to be over the water at last and
none more so than the Colonel. Grand old chap: for
the last month in England he has suffered agonies
lest it should be said he was too old for war! Now
he is younger than ever! We stay in camp all day,
as the men are not allowed to go into the town and
it is our rule to do as they do, within reason. Let
us look around and see what officers we have got
to lead these men to victory. As all joined together
about the same time, as subalterns, it is natural that
age should count for promotion to Major and
Cap tain, other things being equal. The officer
problem had been difficult, as all knew too much
about each other's business and there was a tendency
to bring the petty rivalries of civilian life into the
mess. This we have stamped out. The junior
Major is P. J. Woods, who, having regard to previous
active service experience in the South African War,
joined as a full lieutenant in 1914, George Gaffikin,
a schoolmaster in England, and a public school and
varsity man of portly build, Horace Haslett, a
Belfast merchant and his brother-in-law Willie
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